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THEIR Basic Training Centers, the 
rmed Forces of the United States 
€ a representative cross-section of 
ican youth eligible for military serv- 
uring the processing phase, each in- 
fills out questionnaires which re- 
is educational background includ- 
is own evaluation of his proficiency 
eign languages. Despite the millions 
inees who have entered military 
le since W. W. II, the Armed Forces 
ever been able to fill their language 
lists requirements. As a result, the 
d Forces (and the State Department 
H) have had to open their own lan- 
schools and. programs to satisfy 
needs in this field. These schools 
been growing steadily in enrollment 
W. W. II. 


examination of the curricula of the 
forces language programs reveals 
he bulk of instructional time is spent 
aching and~ exercising the basic 

patterns of native speakers of the 
age. Military terminology, on any 
ciable scale, is introduced into the 
tions only after the everyday speech 
ommon idioms of the language have 
mastered. One must infer, therefore, 
he main problem is getting the stu- 


of the foreign language in fluent 
-oral exercises. 


Aural-Oral 
e lack of aural-oral ability in foreign 
ages on the part of the students is 
urprising. Of the four objectives of 
ing modern languages — hearing, 
ing, reading, and writing — reading 
en stressed as the most important 
eadily attainable objective by those 
ing the curricula of the usual two- 
anguage course in the United States. 
ver, foreign language teachers have 
nized for many years that language 
| See Armed Forces, 4, Col.1 
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CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS IN MOSCOW 
BRINGS LINGUISTS TOGETHER 


By Charles A. Ferguson 


Opening Session, XXVth International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow, August 9, 1960. 


| Baers August 9 to 16 over 1500 schol- 
ars from many countries met in Mos- 
cow for the 25th International Congress 
of Orientalists. After a formal opening 
session on the first day, which was ad- 
dressed by A. Mikoyan, Deputy Premier 
of the USSR, and other dignitaries and 
officials of the Congress, the orientalists 
split up into more than a dozen smaller 
sections meeting every day, each devoted 
to one particular field of interest. The 
meetings were held in the buildings of 
the Moscow State University and most of 
the delegates from outside the USSR 
stayed either at the University hostel or 
at the Hotel Ukraina. The delegation of 
the host country was the largest, after 
which came those of Great Britain and 
the USA; in addition to countries of 
Europe and America, a number of Asian 
and African nations were represented, of 
which Japan had the largest delegation. 
Many of the section meetings were 
concerned with problems of history, ar- 
cheology, art, economics, or other fields, 
but some were devoted to linguistic ques- 
tions, and the Congress provided an op- 


portunity for linguists of many countries 
to become better acquainted and to dis- 
cuss questions of common concern in the 
field of Oriental languages and linguis- 
tics. Especially valuable for the Amer- 
ican linguists was the chance to meet So- 
viet colleagues in the same field, to learn 
more of their work and to acquaint them 
more fully with the work of American 
linguists. 


_ American Linguists Attend 

The list of American linguistic special- 
ists participating in the Congress included 
I. Dyen, C. A. Ferguson, H. M. Hoenigs- 
wald, W. Lehmann, W. Leslau, H. H. 
Paper, and B. Schwarz. All of us appre- 
ciated the opportunity to talk to scholars 
of other nations and profited greatly from 
visits to institutes in Moscow connected 
with linguistic research and teaching in 
the field of Oriental languages. Several 
were able to visit similar institutions in 
other cities of the USSR, including Len- 
ingrad, Tashkent, Tbilisi, Erevan, Baku, 
and Stalinabad. All of us bought books, 
and were happy to exchange. books and 
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MOSCOW-—from Page 1 
reprints with linguists from the USSR 


and other countries. 


Applied Linguistics In The USSR 

In addition to the discussions on mat- 
ters of “pure” linguistics which took place 
at the meetings and outside them, we had 
some chance to exchange ideas on certain 
aspects of applied linguistics. Professor 
Paper and I particularly enjoyed a visit 
to the Institute of Oriental Languages 
connected with the University, where the 
Director, Professor A. A. Kovalev, dis- 
cussed the instruction offered there in 
nine Asian languages (Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindi, Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, 
Persian, Tamil, and Vietnamese). ‘The 
normal program is a six-year course with 
sixteen hours a week in the language plus 
additional work in historical or philolog- 
ical fields as well as general background 
and the continuation of the study of a 
European language. We were shown the 
library and the facilities for using tape 
recorders, including booths for practice in 
simultaneous translation. 

In the field of applied linguistics for 
Oriental languages, it is also worth re- 
porting that the Institute of Study of 
the Peoples of Asia and Africa (formerly 
the Institute of Orienta! Studies) is pub- 
lishing a series of pamphlets each of which 
summarizes the basic facts of a major 
modern language of Asia or Africa. Pam- 
phlets have already appeared on Japa- 
nese, Indonesian, Vietnamese, Tamil and 
Persian, and about fifteen others are in 
preparation. 


Social Activities 

The delegates were kept busy with 
meetings and professional activities, but 
there was also a social side to the Con- 
gress with receptions offered by various 
Embassies, informal meetings at the 
Friendship House, and a huge reception 
at the Kremlin given by the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The Congress was closed 
at a formal session on the last day. At 
that session speeches were made by a num- 
ber of distinguished persons, and the dele- 
gates voted unanimously to accept the in- 
vitation of India to hold the next Con- 
gress there in 1965. 


New Headquarters 


On July 16, 1960 the Center for 
Applied Linguistics moved to its 
new quarters: 


Suite 1101 
Dupont Circle Building 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Derthick Says Language 
Study Increases 


Spanish Leads Offerings 


UBLIC HIGH schools are becoming 

more interested in the study of mod- 
ern foreign languages, particularly Span- 
ish, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick said in a news re- 
lease on 7 September. 


Trend Is Up 

A survey of modern languages offer- 
ings and language enrollments made for 
the U. S. Office of Education by the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America 
shows that in the academic year 1958-59, 
1.3 million or 16.5 percent of all public 
high school students were taking at least 
one modern foreign language. This com- 
pares, Commissioner Derthick said, with 
14.2 percent in 1954-55 and 13.7 percent 
in 1948-49. 

Further evidence of the trend is that 
in 1958-59, 50.4 percent of all public 
high schools offered at least one modern 
foreign language, a substantial increase 
from the 43.6 percent of 1954-55. 

“These figures are gratifying. More- 
over, preliminary information for the 
academic year 1959-60, just concluded, a 
year after the enactment of the National 
Defense Education Act, indicates that 
even more students are becoming inter- 
ested,’’ Commissioner Derthick said. 


Highlights Revealed 

In 1958 Spanish was the most popular 
high school language, with enrollments 
of 691,931, or 8.8 percent, of the student 
population. The other leading modern 
languages were French with 480,347 (6.1 
percent), German with 97,644 (1.2 per- 
cent), and Italian with 22,133 (0.3 per- 
cent). 

While enrollments in Russian 
amounted to just 4,055, or 0.05 percent of 
the student population, this represents a 
promising beginning. Regular classes in 
Russian were reported by 25 States and 
the District 6f Columbia in 1958, with 90 
percent of the Russian students in begin- 
ning (first year) courses. A year earlier 
just 5 States could report Russian in a 
total of 9 public high schools. 


Situation in States 

Modern foreign language enrollments 
increased in 43 States between 1954-55 
and 1958-59, and declined in five, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada and 
Rhode Island. Two States (Alaska and 
Hawaii) could not be compared because 
they were not listed in 1954-55. New 
York had the highest percentage of mod- 
ern foreign language enrollments (36.5 
percent) . 


In 3 States (Delaware, Nevada, Rhode 


Island) and the District of Colum 
every high school offered a modern { 
eign language. In 13 States at least 7 
percent of the schools did. 


Rarer Languages 
Nine other modern foreign language 
were reported with total enrollment 
5,909. They are Chinese (21), Czech 
Modern Greek (34), Hawaiian 
Hebrew (4,255), Norwegian 
Polish (499), Portuguese (559), Swe 
(228) . 
While the survey dealt only with grade} 
9-12, additional information indicate 
trend is developing to offer modern 
guages in grades 7 and 8. Twenty-o 
States and the District of Columbia 
ported enrollments in grade 7, and 
States and the District of Columbi, 
grade 8. 


U.S. AND GERMAN 
CHILDREN LEARN 
TOGETHER IN BERLIN: 


Instruction Will Be Given In — 
Two Languages | 


HE German-American Comm 

School is planning a unique ex 
ment with instruction to be given in 
German and English, when the new 
begins October 10. The school, e 
lished by the joint efforts of German ai 
American authorities in Berlin, will b 
located at the Muehlenau Schule, 
Molsheimerstrasse, Berlin-Zehlendorf, 


Joint Classes 

At the outset, two classes of 30 childr 
each (15 American, 15 German) will b 
formed. One class will include Americ 
children who are now 6 years of age 6 
who will reach the age of six by June. 
1961. These children will join a grou) 
of German children, of similar age, im 
preparatory class beginning October ] 
On April 1, 1961 (when the Ge 
school year commences), this joint 
man-American class will enter the G 
man first grade. ’ 
The second class to commence Oc 
10° will include American children 
have completed the American sé 
grade. They will join a group of Ge 
children who are starting the secol 
semester of the German second grade, an 
the class will commence the German thil 


grade on April 1. 
Additional Classes 

Two additional classes are planneé ‘ 
begin on April 1, 1961, at the second am 
fourth grade levels. American chil 
enrolled in these classes will be those W 
are starting the American second am 
fourth grade classes this fall. 

‘In accordance with the German s 
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ssian for the Blind 


ORGETOWN University will en- 
roll fifteen blind men and women 
nts in September under the sponsor- 
of the Division of Vocational Re- 
itation of the Department of Health, 
ation, and Welfare. 


e group, selected on the basis of 
n-wide language aptitude tests, will 
e a special intensive program for a 
d of two years in order to become 
ient in the translation of recorded 
pn Russian directly into written 
sh. 


Dostert Directs 


e Project is under the direction of 
eon Dostert who compares it to the 
taneous interpretation system which 
rected years ago at the Nuremburg 
) s and later introduced at the United 
bns. However, in this case the spoken 
; age will be transcribed into written 
age rather than oral. 


e students will be divided into two 
bns and will attend class four hours 
day supplemented with two hours of 
sive laboratory drills and typing 
ice. 
. John Carroll of Harvard University 
is assistant, Dr. Robert Gardner, are 
is as psychological consultants for the 
urement of the students’ aptitude 
Jachievement. Professor Schulgin of 
(Russian Department, who has been at 
fgetown for nine years, will have di- 
harge of the program. 


e Project, experimental in nature, 
Jattract the attention of schools for 
blind because of its wide potential- 
in terms of opening up a new area 
ofessional activity for blind persons. 


e courses will be conducted at the 
setown Center for Machine ‘Trans- 
Research, 1715 Massachusetts 
hue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DREN LEARN—from Page 2 

lm, classes will be held during the 
hoon hours, six days a week—Mon- 
‘through Saturday. No tuition will 
harged. 

formation concerning the plan may 
bbtained from the Cultural Affairs 
er, U.S. Mission Berlin, USIS, APO 
Care Postmaster, New York, New 


LINGUISTICS FURTHERS LANGUAGE TEACHING 
Committee Cites Role of Linguistics in NDEA 


ITLE VI of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 calls explicitly 
for the improvement of foreign language 
teaching by training teachers in “the use 
of new teaching methods and _instruc- 


tional materials.’”’ It also mentions lin- 


guistics as a field in which individuals 
may need training in order’ to achieve 
the objectives of the Act. 

The Committee on Language Pro- 
grams, a continuation of a committee 
established by the American Council of 
Learned Societies in 1942 to aid in the 
development of foreign language training 
programs in the military services during 
World War II, and subsequently reorgan- 
ized in 1946 to assist in various civilian 
language teaching endeavors, wishes to go 
on record as expressing its satisfaction at 
the fact that in passing the National De- 
fense Education Act the Congress ap- 
peared to recognize the potentially impor- 
tant role of modern linguistic science in 
the improvement of language teaching. 

It further wishes to make note of the 
manner in which the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has addressed itself 
to the task of implementing the provi- 
sions of Title VI. The Committee is 
pleased that the Language Development 
Section of that office has demonstrated its 
readiness to support experimentation in 
the application of structural linguistics to 
foreign language teaching. 


Gratifying Action 

Among the actions taken by the U. S. 
Office of Education with which we are 
particularly gratified we may cite the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) the strong encouragement given to 
Language Institutes to incorporate the 
teaching of linguistics and _ linguistic 
analysis as an essential part of their pro- 
grams; 

(2) the requirements and specifications 
laid down for Language and Area Centers 
which give prominence to linguistic re- 
search as a tool in language study; 

(3) the awarding of contracts calling 
for the preparation of contrastive linguis- 
tic analyses for several important lan- 
guages; and 

(4) the support given the Modern 
Language Association in its desire to as- 
sure the qualification of language teachers 
in those aspects of linguistic analysis 
which are relevant to language teaching 
methodology. 

The Committee hopes that these and 
similar actions will be continued and 
strengthened in the further implementa- 
tion of the National Defense Education 


Act. 


Linguistics and Teaching 

Some of the more important ways in 
which foreign language teaching can be 
aided by linguistic science are these: 

(1) The scientific analysis of the lan- 
guage to be taught. Above all, the teacher 
of a foreign language will be aided by a 
knowledge of what linguistic analysis 
shows about the language he is teaching. 
Linguistic analysis seeks to be able to 
specify, in the greatest precision and de- 
tail one may desire: 

(a) the system of mutually contrasting 
basic sounds (phonemes) which operate 
in the language, together with the condi- 
tions under which these sounds appear in 
variant forms and the ways in which the 
sounds compose syllables and words; 

(b) the grammar of the language, 
stated not in traditional terms of Western 
philosophy but in terms of the system of 
form classes, inflections, constructions, 
sentence-types, and grammatical rules 
which actually function in the language 
as determined by the analysis of utter- 
ances; 

(c) the system of meanings embodied 
in the vocabulary of the language, and 
which are specific to that language, and 

(d) the various forms, levels, and dia- 
lects of a language and the circumstances 
under which they are used. 

(2) The study of the contrasts between 
the learner’s native language and the lan- 
guage being learned. Scientific linguistics 
can isolate and draw attention to the spe- 
cific items in a language which are most 
dissimilar to corresponding items in the 
learner’s native language and which will 
hence be likely to demand more attention 
and effort in teaching. In order to do 
this, linguists have recently turned their 
attention to the careful analysis of the 
English language as well as foreign lan- 
guages. 

(3) The study .of the physiology of 
sound production in the context of the 
significant features of the language. The 
teacher will be aided by a knowledge of 
certain relevant essentials of the science 
of articulatory phonetics, which is a part 
of the general area of linguistics, but 
even more by a knowledge of the relation 
between phonetics and phonemics. Scien- 
tific linguistics has shown that pronuncia- 
tion drills in isolation and divorced 
from the functioning system of a language 
are useless if not actually harmful. 

(4) The study of the writing system 
and its relation to the spoken language. 
Just as linguistic analysis can study the 
system of sounds employed in a language, 
it can also study the system of writing and 
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programs have not been adapted to the 
capacities, interests and abilities of a large 
number of American students. Further- 
more, in laying the stress on reading abil- 
ity, many “old” teachers of foreign lan- 
guages have lost their oral facility in the 
language (if indeed they ever had it) and 
many “new” teachers have never acquired 
it to the point of feeling at ease with it. 
It is obvious that students can never be 
expected to acquire a skill which their 
teachers do not possess. Therefore, the 
better training of teachers in the aural- 
oral language skills is a basic need for 
increasing the nation’s language potential. 


Armed Forces Method 


The Armed Forces by emphasizing the 
aural, oral, reading and writing skills in 
that order of importance, have found that 
they get the best results in each skill by 
keeping the cycle of training in that order. 
The foundation on which the develop- 
ment of each skill is based is the assimi- 
lation of the fundamental patterns of the 
language by memorization of drill sen- 
tences and the systematic repetition of 
these sentences in imitation of a native 
speaker of the language. Audio-visual ma- 
terials, such as tape recorders, slides, for- 
eign films, and closed circuits, play an 
important part in assisting the language 
teacher. 


Core Before Specialization 


After the fundamental structure of the 
language has been absorbed, and a reason- 
able accuracy and fluency in the use of 
everyday speech have been developed, ma- 
terials in the written language are intro- 
duced. Whether the ultimate objective is 
to develop a translator or an interpreter, 
the “‘core’”’ is always the same. Special- 
ization comes only after the student has 
been subjected to hearing, comprehend- 
ing, and speaking the language being 
taught. In effect, the sequence of learn- 
ing is the same as that of a child in learn- 
ing its own native language. A child first 
understands his language, then begins to 
speak it. Reading and writing come later, 
when most of the basic patterns of his 
language have become a habit. This 
method of learning, as applied to the 
study of foreign languages, has been 
called the ‘natural method” by some lan- 
guage methodologists. Ideally, the student 
should get as close to the native’s com- 
mand of the language as is possible so 
that the words and sentences may awaken 
the same ideas in him as in the native, 


Success of Program 
In the Air Force alone, 95 per cent of 
approximately 6000 graduates of language 
training programs have been assigned to 
duties involving the use of the language 


4 


in an aural or aural-oral situation. In 
many of the assignments, matters of an 
extremely important and sensitive nature 
to the security and well-being of the 
United States and its Allies have de- 
pended on the proficiency and expertness 
of the trained language specialist for in- 
terpretation. The Air Force Security 
Service, Military Missions, Military Advis- 
ory Groups to foreign countries, Military 
Attaches and their staffs, the Office of 
Special Investigations, and other Air 
Force activities in foreign countries could 
not function properly without the ability 
of the graduates of the various language 
schools. 

The efficiency of these Air Force 
Agencies in performing their missions on 
a global basis offers living testimony to 
the success of not only the Air Force Lan- 
guage Training Programs, but also of the 
Army and Navy programs which have 
produced similar results. The core of the 
programs is the development of the aural- 
oral language skills for the functional use 
of the foreign language, whether it be 
Tagalog, Arabic, Swedish, or those lan- 
guages commonly taught in American 
schools (French, Spanish, German, Ital- 
ian) . 

College Credit 
A further indication of the success of 


.the military language programs is the fact 


that such universities as Yale, Syracuse, 
Columbia, Michigan and California grant 
academic credit to graduates of the armed 
forces language schools who seek college 
entrance. 


Factors in Success 

The objectives of armed forces language 
programs are based on special needs of 
the military services for language special- 
ists. ‘The work of these specialists requires 
them to have: (1) the ability to under- 
stand the speech of foreign nationals in 
everyday situations, (2) the ability to com- 
municate orally with foreigners in their 
language, (3) the ability to read and (4) 
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to write the foreign language. Accord| 
ingly, the objectives of the programs ar 
to teach the student to understand, speak 
read and write a foreign language in tha 
order of priority. Educators agree that ¢ 
clear-cut definition of objectives constij 
tutes an indispensable first-step in the de: 
signing of a successful language program} 
The goals sought directly influence th 
other elements which enter into the pro 
gram such as: the selection of methods: 
students, teachers, textbooks, audio-visua 
materials, etc. As a result, the Arme 
Forces decided to employ the method sug: 
gested by linguistic scientists known as thd 
Intensive Method. It features the aural. 
oral approach to language study and pur: 
ports to reach definite goals (which cor 
respond to the objectives of the arme 
forces language programs) in a period ; 
time acceptable to the military services: 
Time is an important factor in ea 
and scheduling the assignment of lan+ 
guage school graduates and was givem 
strong consideration in the final selections 
of a method. 
Ability and Motivation 
Once the method has been decided, the) 
Armed Forces realized that low attrition 
rates in the programs would depend oni 
selecting students with an above-averagey 
ability to learn. The following basic crii 
teria for picking candidates for foreigni 
language instruction were established; stu-1 
dents should possess (1) a good record of 
accomplishment in high school studies ink 
all subjects not necessarily including for- 
eign languages, (2) no speech impedi- 
ments and (3) the desire to learn a for+ 
eign language. Motivation of students isi 
greatly aided by giving them a choice off 
the various courses available, recognitions 
of their specialization in languages by in4 
creased chances for promotion and ak 
reasonable assurance that they will usei 
the foreign language in an operational as-s 
signment after graduation. 


Staff -Policy 


In order to do justice to this selective: 
group of students the Armed Forces} 
deemed it necessary to comply strictly to 
the demands of the method chosen for a 
high ratio of instructors to students. Fur- 
thermore, it was decided to choose col-! 
lege language professors to occupy the key 
academic posts in the schools such as: 
curriculum planners, divisional chairmen, 
senior instructors, etc. These men would! 
also teach grammar and analysis classes 
because of their broad background and| 
experience either in linguistics or lan 
guage instruction. To assist the pro- 
fessors and to act as drill-masters in the 
spoken language classes only native speak- 
ers of languages taught are selected. The 
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ew American Readers 


their more salient features given. 


Ten Great Americans. Readings with 
xercises, by McGillivray, James H. and 
ames R. Echols. New York: American 
Book Company, 1960. ix + 117 pp. Illus- 
rated. [Paper]. 

This reader, designed for intermediate 
students of English, appears most suit- 
able for children of secondary school 
pge, though it could also be used with 
older students. 

The selections represent the lives of 
en great Americans, told within a vo- 
abulary of approximately 1500 words, 
almost all of which fall within the 2000 
most frequently used words in American 
English. 


Plan of Units 

Each of the ten units into which the 
book is divided consists of three parts. 
he first of these contains a biography 
of the person represented in the selec- 
tion. The second part contains “the por- 
trayal of character and_ personality 
hrough the narration of a significant in- 
ident in the person’s life,” and the third 
part consists of a play about the sub- 
ject to be acted in class. 

The exercises which follow each of the 
sections are designed to test comprehen- 
sion and to help increase the students 
ocabulary: Sample exercises are: com- 
pleting sentences, using words in original 
sentences, writing definitions of words, 
telling parts of the story in the students’ 
own words and many others. Pronuncia- 
tion exercises are mainly repetition after 
the teacher. A vocabulary. list at the end 
has spaces for native language equiva- 


American English Reader. Stories for 
Reading and Vocabulary Development, by 
Taylor, Grant. New York: The Saxon 
Press, 1960. xx + 235 pp.; Illustrated. 
[Paper]. 

_ This is a series of twelve stories adapted 
from American history and literature. The 
purpose of the reader, as given by the 
author, is to allow for vocabulary study 
ithin the framework of controlled and 
limited sentences and to emphasize “the 
conversion of ‘passive’ language ability 
(reading and listening) into its ‘active’ 
counterpart (writing and speaking) .” 


a 
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Book Notices 


The publication in recent months of four American readers, all intended for inter- 
mediate or advanced students, answers a growing need in the United States for 
materials beyond the beginning stage of learning English as a foreign language. 

All four volumes are by people of long experience in the field, and though each 
book claims to be for intermediate or intermediate and advanced students, they vary 
onsiderably both in level and emphasis. This is fortunate, in that they are all care- 
fully prepared textbooks, and can be very useful each in its own way. They are listed 
below in ascending order of difficulty in the estimation of the reviewer, and some of 


The reader is designed for intensive 
study, and has therefore a comparatively 
extensive amount of work planned to fol- 
low each selection. 

The arrangement of the study materi- 
als follows the same pattern through- 
out the book. ‘The vocabulary is said 
to be kept within an intermediate range, 
but no indication is given as to what 
list it is based on. Each new word, as 
it is introduced into the story, is listed 
at the bottom of the page. The number 
of words per page varies somewhat, and 
sometimes rise to as many as sixty. 


Exercises 

The first exercise in each series is a 
list of questions for oral and written 
work requiring answers from the text. 
This is followed by a list of summary 
sentences adapted from the text to spoken 
English form for listening and repetition 
practice in the laboratory or the class- 
room. (Records of these are obtainable 
from the publishers.) Then follow syn- 
onym exercises, sentences with gaps to be 
filled in from given lists; exercises on 
prepositions, matching correct sentence 
parts and finally vocabulary exercises 
based on word form charts that appear 
with each selection. By the end of the 
series of exercises each new word has 
occurred a number of times in a num- 
ber of controlled contexts, and the stu- 
dent has had opportunity to read it, to 
say it, and to use it, so that both word 
and pattern have had a chance to be 
embedded in his memory. 


Reading and Word: Study for Students 
of English as a Second Language, by Croft, 
Kenneth. High Intermediate Level. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1960. xiii + 353 pp.; Illustrated. [Paper]. 

This is designed for a semester course 
of three hours per week, with forty-eight 
class lessons, one for each class hour of 
the semester. It consists of two parts. 
Part I, sub-titled “Reading Comprehen- 
sion”, has ten stories from American lit- 
erature presented in 24 selections and 
carefully adapted within a vocabulary of 
about 2000 words (based on M. West's 
General Service List of English Words) . 
This is gradually increased, through the 


work contained in Part II to about 4000 
words, this being the principal aim of the 
book. Each selection has footnotes to 
explain difficult words and expressions, 
and is followed by a set of multiple 
choice and true or false questions to test 
comprehension. 


Stress on Words 

Part II is sub-titled ‘““Word Study”. It 
contains 24 chapters, each corresponding 
with and based on one of the selections 
in Part I, and intended to taken with it, 
though the separation into two parts al- 
lows for elasticity. Some attention is 
given to separating the -major word 
classes, the grammar being based on the 
work of C. C. Fries, Paul Roberts and 
Nelson Francis; but the stress is on word 
study, much space being giyen to the 
derivation of words, suffixes, prefixes and 
inflectional endings. 

The great variety of exercises that ac- 
company the chapters include recogni- 
tion of word classes—nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, etc.; using the same word as 
different parts of speech in sentences; 
recognition of differences between deriva- 
tional and inflectional suffixes; giving re- 
lated forms of nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
etc.; identifying the markers of verbs; and 
many others. 


The United States of America. Readings 
in English as a Second Language. Bige- 
low, Gordon E., and David P. Harris. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1960. 230 pp.; [Paper]. 

Designed to have appeal and challenge 
“for persons of mature college age,” this 
reader is suitable for more advanced stu- 
dents than any of the preceding three. 

Taking as guides the Thorndike Teach- 
ers Word Book of 30,000 Words and 
West’s General Service List of English 
Words, it assumes a recognition vocabu- 
lary.-of some four or five thousand words, 
and an ability to recognize and under- 
stand the more obvious derivatives of 
these. 

Sources of Selections 

The selections, including poetry, are 
almost entirely from well-known Amer- 
ican authors, depicting American history 
and American life. The last section gives 
selections from American, literature, pro- 
viding the student experience with a 
variety of prose forms and styles. Ex- 
cept in a very few instances the selections 
are presented in their original form. This 
necessitates a considerable amount of ex- 
planatory footnotes, especially for un- 
usual expressions. 

The exercises present an interesting 
variety, grouped usually under three 

See Book Notices, 7, Col. 2 
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LINGUISTS POLICE PLACE NAME SPELLING 
Board on Geographic Names Has Operated Since 1890 


LTHOUGH dating back to 1890, the 
Board on Geographic Names, as now 
constituted, was established by an act of 
the Eightieth Congress which charged the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Board 
with maintaining uniformity in geo- 
graphic nomenclature and orthography 
throughout the Government. The Board 
is composed of representatives of eleven 
government agencies with an interest in 
place names, viz, the Departments of 
State, Army, Navy, Post Office, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Air Force; the 
Government Printing Office, the Library 
of Congress and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 
Linguists and Geographers 
The Board formulates policies with 
reference to domestic and foreign topo- 
nyms and standardizes forms and their 
orthography. Policy decisions of the Board 
and tasks assigned to it,are executed by 
the Office of Geography, directed by Dr. 
Meredith Burrill. The staff includes both 
linguists and geographers. As one spokes- 
man indicated, the geographer decides 
“where” a place is located and the linguist 
determines “how” the place name is to be 
spelled. In other words, the four scientific 
linguists at the Office of Geography are 
charged with establishing a viable tran- 
scription or transliteration system for 
foreign place names. The term “transcrip- 
tion” is used to refer to a writing system 
established on the basis of the sound sys- 
tem of the language while the term 
“transliteration” refers to a system based 
on a one-to-one correspondence between 
the graphemes of English and the foreign 
language. The decision to do a transcrip- 
tion or a transliteration must be decided 
in terms of each language per se although, 
as a general principle, the Office of 
Geography prefers to make the Roman- 
ized form a key to the writing system of 
the particular language in question wher- 
ever the orthography more or less ade- 
quately represents phonological distinc- 
tions. The chief BGN objective in the 
establishment of such systems is a set of 
unambiguous symbols, phonemic or 
graphemic, i.e., a one-to-one correspond- 
ence. 
Transliteration 
In several cases, the Board on Geo- 
graphic Names uses transliteration systems 
already established by others, e.g., the 
Wade-Giles system for Chinese, the Modi- 
fied Hepburn for Japanese, the McCune- 
Reischauer system for Korean, and the 
system of the British Permanent Commit- 
tee on Geographic Names (PCGN) for 
Greek. One shortcoming of these systems, 
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according to a BGN spokesman, is the 
occasional tendency to combine the fea- 
tures of both transcription and _trans- 
literation, resulting in a confusion which 
fails to identify satisfactorily either the 
pronunciation or the spelling in the 
original language. 
Morphophonemics 

The BGN feels that control against such 
mixing has been preserved in the systems 
for transliteration or transcription, devel- 
oped by them. “Morphophonemic” sym- 
bols are, however, sometimes used if prac- 
tical. In this case such a symbol would 
represent now one sound now another, 
e.g., the use of ye for Cyrillic e in initial 
position, after a vowel, after the hard 
sign (where it is phonemically /ye/) and 
after the “soft” sign (where it is pho- 
nemically /Ce/, i.e., palatalized consonant 
plus vowel). This was one of the prin- 
ciples followed in the BGN translitera- 
tion system for Russian developed for the 
Board by George L. Trager, at one time 
a member of the staff. 

Sometimes, practical .cdénsiderations may 
lead one to omit certain distinctions. In 
a place name like Udmurtskiy there arose 
the problem of the cluster ts which in 
transliteration might be either for the 
phoneme /c/ or the contrasting sequence 
/ts/. It was decided to ‘level out’ this 
particular contrast for practical reasons in 
the transliteration system. 


Transcription 

The BGN decided to use a transcrip- 
tion system for the Halha dialect of Mon- 
golian, spoken in the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic, due to the chaotic system pre- 
vailing with Mongolian place names, 
spelled on the basis of forms received 
from many sources. Distinctions recog- 
nized in the transcription, developed 
jointly by Messrs. George L. Trager and 
John G. Mutziger, are also made by the 
Cyrillic orthography subsequently adopted 
in Mongolia except that in some cases 
where the Office of Geography uses a 
“cover” symbol (i.e. phoneme symbol) 
for the various allophones, the Mongolian 
Cyrillic system remains on the phonetic 
level with different graphs for the allo- 
phones. Another point of difference is 
the short vowels, which are sometimes 
ignored in Mongolian Cyrillic usage but 
symbolized in the Trager-Mutziger system. 


The Center is continuing to collect information 


on local linguistic societies, clubs, and similar 
organizations in the United States and Canada. 
Please send data and information on such local 
organizations to Miss Walker at the Center. 


Dialect or Standard 

In the establishment of transliteration 
systems, a problem is the question o 
recognizing dialectal diversity in the sys- 
tem or operating in terms of a “standard” 
language. A “‘standard” is the accepted 
policy for Chinese toponyms, which are 
given in their Mandarin form. A similar 
decision was made for place names in the 
Arab world. To insure uniformity in the 
transliteration of Arabic so that a given 
place name is always written the same 
way demands a. prodigious amount of| 
work including etymological research. 


Another problem in the transliteration 
system for Arabic is the representation of 
the phenomenon assimilation which inf 
the writing system is “morphophonemic’”. 
In Arabic, the definite article is trans-5 
literated to show assimilation to the initial} 
letter of the following word in the 
“standardized” form and yet is reversible 
with a minimum of instruction to the 
transliterator. 


Unwritten Languages 
When place names taken from unwrit-| 
ten languages are involved, it is the prac-} 
tice in the BGN to accept the spelling: 
used in official sources of the area, e.g.,| 
military mapping, census reports and the 
like. This gets complicated when a place 
name occurs astride political boundaries. |. 
The solution is of course to accept theé 
official spelling on both sides of the} 
boundary. 


Roman Alphabet 

In the case of languages using thet 
Roman alphabet, the Board acts as aa 
“policeman” to insure that spelling of | 
geographic names remains as in the orig-- 
inal. However, to avoid ambiguity or tod 
attain uniformity, certain practices are} 
current which may not coincide with typo-} 
graphical habits of the country involved. 
An example of this is the French practice : 
of not using the accent on capital letter: 
fonts. BGN prefers to use the accent. In) 
the case of Italian accents which are occa-- 
sionally used to show the location of| 
stress, e.g., Venézia, etc., the BGN omits 
the accent mark. Sometimes practice may 
differ in two countries with the same lan-- 
guage, e.g., the Canadian practice of wrid| 
ing ile ‘island’ beside the French custom 
of writing ile. 

Other special conisderations affect 
Board policy also. In the case of an 
obsolescent English form of a place name, 
the BGN specifies the native name for 
U.S. Government use, e.g., it standardizes | 
Livorno and drops the English form Leg- | 
horn. In other cases, of course, the Eng- 
lish name is well established, and either 
it or the native name may be used, e.g., | 
Rome (Roma), Moscow (Moskva) and 
others. 
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tter are required to have a period of 
sidency in their native country of from 
n to twenty years. All faculty mem- 
ers undergo an intensive period of orien- 
tion and training during which time 
ey must acquaint themselves with the 
olicies, objectives, methods, testing pro- 
dures and training aids used by the 
hools. 


Instructional Materials and Aids 
When a departmental chairman and 
is colleagues decide that commercial lan- 
uage textbooks are not suited to the 
urse of instruction, an experimental 
xt is devised by the members of the 
epartment. Once it has proven itself 
actual use, the textbook is published 
t the school. In the majority of courses 
military language programs one will 
nd that the textual materials have been 
evised by faculty members. 

To further assist the teacher, language 

ractice laboratories are equipped with 
e latest electronic and other audio-visu- 
1 aids. The language practice labora- 
ry contains a complete library of tapes 
n which the lessons of the day, recorded 
y mative speakers, are available for 
upervised periods of instruction and for 
e use of the student during his‘evening 
tudy hours. 
The majority of classrooms are con- 
ructed to hold a drill-master and his 
ight students. Larger classrooms and 
uditoriums are available for grammar 
nalysis sessions, the viewing of films and 
eetings of the entire student body. 

Finally, the armed forces language 
chools maintain a constant liaison with 
ivilian professional educators and lan- 
uage teachers and periodically invite 
hese people to inspect, evaluate and offer 
uggestions for the improvement of in- 
truction. On the other hand, key per- 
onnel at the military language schools 
re sent, from time to time, to visit civil- 
an colleges, language conferences and 
ducational meetings in order to keep 
breast of the latest developments in the 
anguage teaching field. 
~ In summation, the factors contributing 
0 the success appear to be: (1) a clear- 
ut definition of objectives, (2) the selec- 
ion of a method of instruction which 
wromises to achieve the goals sought, (3) 
student body of intelligent and highly 
otivated men, (4) a carefully chosen 
faculty, trained to meet and understand 
he special requirements of the schools, 
(5) textbooks specially designed to im- 
ylement these requirements, (6) well- 
equipped language laboratories and other 
audio-visual materials, (7) adequate class- 
room facilities, and, (8) awareness of the 
necessity for keeping abreast of the devel- 
opments in the profession. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


(October 1960 - January 1961) 


November 11-12 
Bloomington 
November 17-20 
Minneapolis 
November 24-26 
Chicago 
November 30-December 3 
San Francisco 
December 2-3 
Bloomington 
December 27 
Philadelphia 


Conference on Lexicography 
(Indiana University) 
American Anthropological Association (Annual) 


National Council of Teachers of English 
(Golden Anniversary Convention) 


Fourth Annual Conference on Exchange of Persons 


Conference of National Science Foundation on 
Russian and East European Linguistic Literature 
American Dialect Society 

American Studies Association 


National Council of Teachers of English 
(College Section) 


December 27-28 
Philadelphia 
December 27-29 
Philadelphia 
December 27-30. 
Philadelphia 


December 28 
Philadelphia 
December 28-30 
San Diego 
December 28-30 
Hartford 
December 29-30 
Hartford 
December 30 
Philadelphia 
1961 
January 1-13 
Kampala, Uganda 
January 16 
Bloomington 
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headings—vocabulary or pronunciation ex- 
ercises, reading comprehension e€Xercises, 
and suggestions for writing. The first: cate- 
gory contains such exercises as giving deri- 
vational forms, inserting missing preposi- 
tions and adverbs, giving synonyms or 
opposites, work on suffixes, etc. The com- 
prehension and writing exercises require 
judgment and creative ability on the part 
of the student, as well as comprehension. 
The following two examples may illus- 
trate this: 


a. Comprehension: “How would you de- 
scribe the attitude or tone of the Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address? That is, what 
mood or feeling seems to lie behind 
the words and help give them mean- 


ing?” (p. 41) 
b. Suggestions for writing: “Write a 


paper in which you discuss the possi- 
bility of the self-made man’s rising to 


College English Association 
American Name Society 


American Folklore Society 
Modern Language Association of America 


American Association of Teachers of French, 
German, Italian and Slavic and East European 
Languages 

Catholic Renascence Society 

Modern Humanities Research Association 


American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


American Philological Association 
Linguistic Society of America 


National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 


Commonwealth Conference on Teaching English As 
a Second Language 

Indiana University Conference on Applied 
Linguistics 


prominence in your own society. What 
attitude would your own countrymen 
have toward such a man?” (p. 41) 


A pamphlet showing listings for 
the academic year and for summer 
semesters at the universities and col- 
leges on “English Language and 
Orientation Programs In The 
United States’ was published in 


June 1960 by IIE. Copies may be 
obtained at 15¢ each from Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 
Fast 67th Street, New York 21, 
New York. 


Did You Know That... 
Articles on Literacy are in UNESCO's 
Fundamental and Adult Education XI 
(1959) and XII (1960). 
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its relation to the sounds which it is sup- 
posed to represent. It can provide accu- 
rate information on the features of a 
writing system and hence supply orderly 
guides for the learner. 


(5) Considerations of the nature of 
language. The specific contributions of 
linguistic science in this area can be 
stated in terms of a very few generaliza- 
tions of far-reaching importance. Perhaps 
the most influential of these is the fol- 
lowing: language as a form of human 
communication characteristically exists as 
a system of spoken communication and 
only derivatively as a system of written 
communication; for general purposes of 
language learning, therefore, the spoken 
language — auditory comprehension and 
oral production — should be given first 
consideration. 


Successful Teaching and Linguistics 


It has been that many teachers of lan- 
guages are able to achieve good results 
without the explicit aid of the various 
kinds of linguistic knowledge outlined 
here. This may be true, but a careful con- 
sideration of the bases of successful teach- 
ing will reveal that it can often be traced 
to a kind of intuitive grasp of the very 
facts and attitudes taught by linguistic 
science, combined with teaching materials 
indeed influenced by linguistic science. 


In any case, we are persuaded that lan- 
guage teaching can be significantly aided 
by explicit use of linguistic knowledge. 
We trust that the implementation of the 
NDEA will continue to recognize the role 
of linguistic science in all activities per- 
taining to the furtherance of better lan- 
guage teaching. 


Members of the CLP are J. B. Carroll, 
Jan hs Hamp, A. A. Hill, M. Joos, F. G. 
Lounsbury, A. H. Marckwardt and W. G. 
Moulton. 


MLA PLANS TEST 
BATTERY 


Test is for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


The MLA has contracted with the U.S. 
Office of Education to produce tests in 
four skills (listening comprehension, 
speaking, reading, writing) and in five 
languages (French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish). In each of these twenty 
areas there will be two alternate forms 
of an elementary test (grades 6-9) and 
an advanced test (grades 10-12), a total 
of eighty tests. Directors of the project 
will be Donald Walsh of the MLA FL 
Program Research Center and Nelson 
Brooks, who will be on leave of absence 
from Yale for the first year of the three- 
year project. 


ETS Cooperates 
Working with the MLA in the pro- 
duction, pretesting, and norming of the 
tests will be the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, through whose Co- 
operative Test Division they will even- 
tually be available. 


Committees 

Chairman of the twenty committees: 
Jeanette Atkins Staples H.S., Westport, 
Conn., Reading-Spanish; J. Ee. Beebe; 
Indiana, Speaking-Russian; Mildred V. 
Boyer, Texas, Listening-Spanish; Ger- 
maine Bree, Wisconsin, Speaking-French; 
E. J. Brown, Brown Univ., Writing- 
Russian; D. Brown, Michigan, Listening- 
Russian; E. Geary, Harvard, Listening- 
French; H. Golden, Boston Univ., Listen- 
ing-Italian; H. Kufner, Cornell, Listening- 
German; J. Leblon, C.C.N.Y., Writing- 
French; A. T. MacAllister, Princeton, 
Reading-Italian; W. G. Moulton, Prince- 
ton, Reading-German; Elizabeth Nicholas, 
Yale, Writing-Spanish; R. Politzer, Michi- 
gan, Speaking-German; J. Reichard, Ober- 
lin, Writing-German; S. Sapon, Ohio 
State, Speaking-Spanish; R. Serafino, Con- 
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necticut State Dept. of Edutation, Writ- 
ing-Italian; F. M. Soda, Princeton (N.J.) 
High School, Speaking-Italian; J. Stookins, 
Loomis School, Reading-French; Mrs. 
Claire Walker, Friends School, Balti- 
more, Reading-Russian. H 


The Center is compiling a list of Master’s and 
Ph.D. theses in the field of applied linguistics, 
Please send titles to Miss Sirapi Ohannessian 
at the Center. 


Publications Available at _ 


| 


the Center 

Hindi Basic Reader_... $1.50! 
Hindi Basic Course (Units 1-18) 3.50! 
Spoken French (Units 1-6)... 1,00! 
Spoken Persian (Units 1-5) 1.50! 


Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 
(Lessons. I-8) "2.2.43 2 ee 

Problems of Americans in Mastering 
the Pronunciation of Egyptian 
Arabic, by Nancy Kennedy___. 1.00 
Other materials soon to be available: — 

Spoken Mandarin Chinese (Units 1-8) 

Introduccién a una comparacién 
fonoldgica del espanol y del inglés 
by Daniel Cardenas 

The Structure of the Arabic Language 
(translation) by N. V. Yushmanov : 
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